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evidence either in his books or in tradition that he
ever had the whimsicality of Bramble; while unluckily
there was no need for him to suffer from Bramble's
hypochondria, seeing that he had very authentic
and unimaginary ailments of his own. Anyhow,
if Bramble was his idealised portrait of himself in
age, it shows much better taste in him than if Roderick
was his idealised portrait of himself in youth. For
the Squire, apart from a slight propensity to nauseous
hygienic detail, is an altogether charming person. His
very hypochondria b hit off to the life, without a
grain of exaggeration or shortcoming; his fits of rage,
even when they take what seems to the modern man
such an unreasonable form as the quarrel with Lord
** Oxmington," are comic without being senile and
ridiculous; his benevolence is not, as eighteenth cen-
tury benevolence even in Fielding's hands is wont to
be, goody and copybooky; he has what I think is no-
where to be found in Smollett except in this book, an
almost Shakespearean touch of sureness, completeness,
self-sufBcingness. You can laugh at him without the
very.faintest feeling of contempt; admire him without
the faintest tendency to yawn. He is distinctly and
far away the cock of his own school of character;
and Dickens, who constantly played at him in diiFerent
forms, from Mr. Pickwick to Mr. Jarndycc, never could
get near him.
The affection with which one regards his sister is
naturally of a different kind. I have noted the earlier
stages of Smollett's attempt at this personage; and it
most be admitted that the farce and burlesque which
were prominent in them are not entirely absent from
Tabttha. Yet Smollett has, to a very great extent, got
these things into subjection and digestion, and has acfc-
laimstered the humaner touches absolutely necessary to
? the character from being disgusting with the same